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GALILEO. 


WE now fulfil our promise to lay before our readers the remarks of 
M. Quinet, Professor in the College of France, on the character and 
persecutions of Galileo. We copy them from the work, recently pub- 
lished in this country, translated and edited by C. Edwards Lester, 
esq., late U. S. Consul at Genoa, entitled “‘The Roman Church and 
Modern Society.” 

It will be recollected that essays have been written, and lectures de- 
livered, of late, to prove that Galileo was not condemned on account 
of his theory, but because he undertook to prove its truth by Scripture. 
They would even persuade us that a ¢rifling punishment was inflicted 
on this great man. But they avoid telling us that the decree of the 
infallible church, denouncing the theory of Galileo (that the earth 
moved round the sun) as a damnable heresy, stands in their records un- 
repeuled—a monument of bigotry and superstition, of cruelty and error. 
And will they never repeal it? O no! for that would be admitting 
(what all the world knows—what Galileo’s theory, now known to all 
the world to be true, is day after day and night after night perpetually 
proving, and renewing proof of) that their church is as fallible as any 
other community of mortal men. If they admit that they erred in 
pronouncing the doctrine of the earth’s motions a damnable heresy, why 
might they not also err in pronouncing all religious doctrines which 
differ from theirs likewise damnable heresies? No, they will not repeal 
it. Well, me it stand—perpetual evidence of perpetual error! 
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GALILEO. 


[From ‘“‘The Roman Church and Modern Society,” translated from the French of 
Professor E. Quinet by C. Edwards Lester, esq.] 


The Church, which originally comprises all the elements of so- 
cial life, depopulates itself by degrees after coming out of the Middle 
Ages. At each epoch of modern times, an institution, an element of 
life, detaches itself. First, it is the State which separates and becomes 
laical; then Art, which becomes Greek or Roman; then individual lib- 
erty, which identifies itself with Protestantism. Finally, all the schisms 
are summed up in the greatest and most irreconcileable of all, the 
schism between science and the Church, to which we are now led by 
the name and thought of Galileo. 

Each century I see issue from the sanctuary a multitude with a par- 
ticular banner. But these processions, which themselves open the doors, 
never return within the ecclesiastical pale. We wait for them in vain, 
they appear no more. The sanctuary becomes more and more solitary: 
its words themselves change their meaning; the Church, which for- 
merly was understood to comprise all Christian humanity, comes at last 
to signify only the body of the clergy. 

At the time we have now reached, the Inquisition has stifled every 
appearance of movement in the South. The executioner has torn out 
the tongue of Vanini. Giordano, Bruno, Dominis, have been burnt at 
the stake. To Italy, obliged to renounce all theories, ideas, systems, 
what remains? You answer, experience, facts, whatever there is invin- 
cible in man’s nature, mathematics. Well; experience, mathematics, 
are about to be interdicted, physics reproved, geometry excommunica- 
ted, that it may be clearly demonstrated that if Italy stops short, if she 
gives up producing, it is because all the issues are closed to her, and 
life itself comdemned in her. 

At the same time, Providence is about to make use of a great man to 
spread for the papacy a most extraordinary snare; the Roman infalli- 
bility will find itself compromised by something more infallible; the 
whole world will see the priest come in collision with the thought of 
God. 

The very day that Michael Angelo dies, Galileo comes into the 
world. He continues that dynasty of great men which had com- 
menced in Dante. He is to the science of the moderns, what Dante 
is to their poetry. 

The first thing that strikes me about him is, that, reaching to all the 
parts of the physical universe, under the multitude of his experiences, 
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you discover the spirit of a vast system, of a great body of ideas which 
are never wholly exposed, but which often reveal themselves by a word, 
and make themselves felt in each one of his works; he himself boasted 
of having employed more years upon philosophy then months upon 
mathematics. What was this idea, this hidden soul in his labors? The 
violence done to thought by the Roman Church, the example of so 
many useless burnings at the stake, forced him to dissemble the best 
part of himself; he has shown but the external body of his science. 
I would that some one might undertake to seek out, in the confidences 
which escaped here and there from this great man, in some hidden ~ 
and brilliant fragments, what was the secret demon of this Socrates of 
the modern world. 

For think not that chance alone conducts him in his discoveries. His 
fundamental maxim, that one cannot teach another person the truth, 
that one can only help him to find it in himself, which is the foundation 
of his method, is in itself a whole philosophy; it would suffice to place 
an abyss between him and the purely sensualist schools. If we pursue 
the study which I can only point ovt here, we should find that Galileo 
belongs to the most liberal schools of the Pythagorean antiquity; there 
was not in the new thinkers, the Cesalpinis, the Sarpis, any-bold idea 
that he had not embraced. 

From these heights of philosophy, as from the top of the tower of Pisa, 
-he obtained a command of experience and facts. But the moral world 
being forbidden to him, he was reduced to aggrandizing the physical 
world. 

Who knows if this necessity of compressing himself in one sense, 
has not his added to his native strength in another? Bacon has often 
been compared to Galileo; I find nothing but differences between the 
two men. The first shows very ingeniously the way that must be 
taken to arrive at the truth; but the moment he makes a step in order to 
find it, he goes astray. He lays down wonderful theories for discover- 
ing the unknown; but he cannot lay hold of it. On the contrary, 
with Galileo, we have no lessons and much reality. With him all is 
life, discovery, creation. He does not say how we must find; he finds. 
The difference between the geniuses of the two is the same as between 
a man who makes a good art of poetry, and one who makes a good 
poem. 

Galileo treats science as Raphael treats art. He acts, he enlarges the 
universe, he creates, he does not theorize. 

In this point of view, Galileo resembles much more his frier-i Kepler: 
both pursue the same order of truths; only, science appears in the 
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German Kepler with all the enthusiasm of the apostle. Before resolv- 
ing a problem, he cries out: ‘‘I abandon myself to the sacred passion” 
~—Lubet indulgere sucro furori. He mingles with his formulas, prayers, 
canticles; psalms. In the geometrician of Prague, you recognise some- 
thing of the fire of John Huss, and of Jerome of Prague. He leaps 
upon the bosom of mathematical truth, as though he had been struck 
by the burning rays of revelation. You know the words, at once 
haughty and holy, with which he opens his treatise upon the revolu- 
tions of celestial bodies: ‘‘It pleases me to insult mortals by an ingen- 
uous confession. . . . . The die is cast; I write a book which 
‘will be read by my contemporaries or by posterity, little matter which! 
It may wait for a reader a hundred years, if need be, since God him- 
self has waited six thousand years for a witness of his works.” This 
is the conviction of a true geometrician with the fervor of the believer. 

It is a great error to suppose that enthusiasm is incompatible with 
mathematical truths; the contrary is much more true. I am persuaded 
that there are problems of calculation, of analysis, in Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, Euler, which suppose as much intuition and inspiration as the 
finest ode of Pindar. Those pure and incorruptible formulas, which 
were before the world was—which rule all time, all space—which are, 
so to speak, an integral part of God,—those sacred formulas, which 
will survive the ruin of all universes, place the mathematician who 
merits the name in deep communion with the divine thought. In 
these immutable verities, he tastes the unmixed purity of creation; he 
prays in its tongue. Like him of old, he says to the world: ‘Keep 
silence ; we shall hear the murmur of the gods.”’ 

The relation of science and eternal religion, though expressed with 
less of exaltation than in Kepler, exists no less in the mind of Galileo. 
Properly speaking, it is Galileo who opens the doors of this new world, 
of this modern society, where everything rests upon weight and meas- 
ure. He enters into this region of discoveries with a serenity, an in- 
ternal harmony, that no one before him had known; his discoveries 
themselves do not seem to move him. He gives himself up to the 
leaning towards truth with the ingenuousness, the security, of Christo- 
pher Columbus setting out for the New World, which he already pos- 
sesses in himself. You would say that in discovering things, worlds, 
unknown laws, Galileo did but confirm the idea that he already had of 
them. There is nothing which even betrays the least astonishment in 
him; he handles the universe in all directions as though he were ac- 
quainted with it beforehand. This assured march is the most elevated 
distinctive trait of his genius. 
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Observe, that what must have rendered observation impossible or 
steril in the Middle Ages, was the contempt with which the present 
was regarded. Man cast but a passing look upon this universe of a mo- 
ment, which was passing by like a wave of the sea, where there was 
nothing to fix his affections. Galileo, first of all, does the very re- 
verse: he rivets his eyes upon each moment as upon an eternity, upon 
each atom as upon a world, upon each world as upon an infinitude. 
From this point of view, which upsets all the past, he draws the new 
science. 

In the cathedral of Pisa, in the midst of ascetic prayers, his glance 
is arrested by a lamp which has been set in motion: its movement re- 
veals to him the law of the isochronism of the pendulum. On hear- 
ing of this, Kepler, from the depths of Germany, cries out to him, 
‘‘ Be confident, Galileo, and go on!’’—~Confide, Galilee, et progredere! 
Galileo replies by his labors, which he himself calls gigantic—the dis- 
coveries of the law of the fall of heavy bodies, of the science of 
dynamics, of hydrostatics, of the composition of the telescope, of the 
constitution of the milky way, of the rotatory movement of the sun, 
of the generation of comets, of the four satellites of Jupiter, of the 
application of the laws of these celestial bodies to the measure of 
longitude. 

With the munificence of a sovereign, he announces, he gives to the 
rulers of the State, to the king of Spain, to the republic of Holland, 
such of his discoveries as are most capable of being immediately put 
in practice. He performs the office of the priest; he reveals the im- 
mutable laws; he teaches the wisdom of God in his works. His friends 
in Venice write that in the triumphant march from revelation to reve- 
lation, he is, as it were, the monarch of the universe: I content my- 
self with saying that he is its chief priest. Let us see how this priest- 
hood has been recognised by the Church. 

About the year 1536, a Pole, after long residence in Italy, returns 
to his own country: there he composes, in a very rigorous spirit, a 
work of astronomy, in which he supposes that the earth, and not the 
sun, moves in space. He dedicates this work to the Pope, Paul III; 
he dies before the book is published ; a profound silence rests for some 
time upon his memory. 

The book penetrates into Italy—is laughed at. Galileo himself, yet 
young, though struck and converted, dares not avow it: he does not 
yet feel himself strong enough against ridicule. By degrees, however, 
he grows bolder, in proportion as his conviction becomes more irresist- 
ible. It needed a sort of heroism to proclaim it. Galileo becomes at 
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length the apostle of the new dogma: he teaches, he confirms, he 
publishes it. 

Such a hold do truths take, that almost all the men who looked to 
the future, range themselves almost immediately on the side of this 
doctrine. Sarpi, Campanella, Grotius, Gassendi, adopt it, so to speak, 
spontaneously. All the men of: the past repel it. The most ardent to 
cause its rejection are the Jesuits. Their orator, their teacher of the 
law, the great Bellarmine, is the first to give the alarm: he causes to 
be convoked an assembly of the Inquisition, which, in its first council, 
forbids to discuss or to expose the hypothesis of Copernicus. He had 
given up also as suspicious the discoveries of the four satellites, and 
that instrument of magic, the telescope, which threatened to overthrow 
the heavens. 

What then had passed since Pope Paul III had accepted the dedica- 
tion of Copernicus? The Reformation had grown big without, and 
alarm within the Church. Henceforth, every novelty, every dis- 
covery, becomes a peril—the least sound in the universe, a star which 
rises, a meteor which passes by. Life itself is a cause of terror. 

In truth, Galileo gave this system a force which was menacing to 
everything that was growing old: it was a revolution upon the earth, 
as in the heavens. 

Constrained by the spirit of truth, incapable of keeping silence, in 
spite of the Inquisition, Galileo composes a series of dialogues, in 
which the new system is on the one side defended with irresistible art, 
and on the other awkwardly attacked by-one of the interlocutors, Sim- 
plicius. They had the malice to tell the Pope, Urban VIII, that this 
Simplicius, a very narrow mind in reality, was no other person than 
his Holiness himself. There was no need of this artifice to envenom 
everything ; the things themselves spoke loud enough. 

See, in fact, what a change the exposition of this new system was 
bringing about, not only in things, but in the minds and thoughts of 
men. The very way in which it was presented was a novelty. It 
was no longer the repulsive language of scholasticism, which addressed 
itself only to a small number of privileged intelligences. On the con- 
trary, it was science making herself humble in order to be accessible 
to all. In the supple, familiar, charming speech of Galileo, the very 
heavens seemed to bow themselves, and show their mysteries transpa- 
rent. Imagine the method of Socrates applied to the science of the 
celestial revolutions—the grace of digressions, the irony of Plato, with 
the rigor of the demonstrations of Archimedes or Euclid. One felt | 
himself led on by this dialogue from spheres to spheres without fa- 
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tigue. This popular character in the mysteries of science was a thing 
unheard of. Here was the first subject of fear. 

Secondly, the independence of the discussion, the tone of the dis- 
course, the consciousness that the human mind was receiving some- 
thing there infallibly from its own native force, recalled at every in- 
stant the tone and almost the words of Luther. 

When Galileo rejected with so much pride the authority of tradi- 
tion—when he established himself alone, relying upon his own strength 
and conviction, in face of all the past,—it was impossible not to think 
of the liberty which Protestantism claimed for the mind of each indi- 
vidual. It was the same position in both cases. There was besides in 
Galileo the tradition and the sentiment of the republican of Pisa. 
With what disdain he opposes to the arbitrary ordinances of princes, 
emperors, monarchs, the immutable legislation of nature! In a coun- 
try where there was no longer a trace of free institutions, he intrenches 
himself in the eternal charter of the creation: from that inaccessible 
height he looks down in disdain upon the caprices of princes. In face 
of the infallibility of Rome rises up the infallibility of the canonical 
laws of the universe. This was a second cause of suspicion. 

Finally, there was the very foundation of the system. Although 
they could not take into account all the consequences, they did not 
fail to foresee them. What frightened them at the very beginning, 
was the necessity of amplifying the idea they had formed of the pro- 
portions of the world.* 

Those narrow, inflexible heavens of the Middle Ages suddenly 
opened, and discovered a perspective of immeasurable extent. All 
the accustomed images—of the heavens rolled out like a tent, of the 
firmament stretched out like a skin—ceased to express and embrace 
the truth. The reality carried it over poetry: men were accustomed 
to a universe bound up within certain limits; suddenly the horizon, by 
the genius of one man, increases, falls back, extends itself to infini- 
tude. To proportion themselves to it, they must enlarge the letter; 
and they choose rather to imprison themselves in it as it is. The arm 
of God stretches out in an unbounded manner, while the sight of the 
Church is shortened. 

The little systems, the Gothic arrangements, lose themselves in this 
immensity; imprisoned in a narrow conception of things, the men of 
the past recoil before this infinity open on all sides. The Roman 





. * Fosse necessario ampliare l’orbe stellato smisuratissimamente. 
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Church, from the first moment, feels that her soul is not vast enough 
to fill the new universe. 

It is remarkable, that what most attached her to the old system was 
the most thoroughly pagan element in her composition. In fact, that 
which wounded more than what I have just mentioned, was the ne- 
cessity of changing the idea of the unalterable condition of the 
heavens. The perfectly idolatrous thought that the visible heavens, 
the abode of the gods, are formed of an immutable, unalterable mat- 
ter, made the foundation of pagan physics: it had passed from thence 
into the science of the Church. 

Imagine the stupor, when a man announces that this immutability 
of the heavens is a dream of paganism; that in those regions all is 
subject to changes, to transformations like those seen on our globe; 
that those spaces are not governed by laws peculiar to themselves, and 
in some sort conferring privileges; in a word, that new worlds are 
there generated, born, increase, decay, and disappear, and that the 
revolutions of life follow each other there in eternal succession. 

What an abyss was thus opened to the thought! And it was im- 
possible that the Bellarmines and the Urbans should not be frightened 
at it. What became of all the visions that the Middle Ages had 
established in the constellations as in an abode of eternal felicity? 
One could no longer stop at these worlds, transient as our own; one 
must go farther, rise higher. But the soul of the Church was tired of 
ascending ; it refused to follow science beyond the visible horizon. 

Besides, (for I address myself to men,) if the human eye can follow 
the generation and birth of worlds, what became of the old idea of 
the creation finished in six days? The world that had been thought 
shut forever, reopens like a theatrical spectacle; it enlarges itself. In 
other words, creation is going on every moment. The miracle is per- 
manent; and this idea, which naturally and necessarily springs from 
the former, was of itself calculated to overthrow the men whose doc- 
trine was, that on a certain day, and a certain hour, everything was . 
consummated in the physical as in the moral world. 

These presentiments, more or less obscure, received a startling clear- 
ness from another formally expressed consequence—I mean that of 
the new condition of the earth in the system of the world. Here the 
thought of the Middle Ages was directly contradicted. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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ARE ROMAN CATHOLICS ALLOWED TO READ THE BIBLE? 


In the ‘‘New York Herald’’ of October 12, 1845, we find the follow- 
ing editorial remarks: 


“One of the most frequently iterated charges preferred against the Catholic clergy 
by their Protestant antagonists is, that they prohibit the reading of the Bible. In this 
day, such an accusation is quite unfounded. In former times, before the reformation 
of Luther—in that dark night of ignorance and crime which preceded the dawning of 
civil and religious liberty in Christendom—it is well known that the clergy endeavored 
to keep the masses of the people in ignorance, enchained in the gloomy dungeons of 
ecclesiastical despotism. Under the influence of ambition, wicked passions,.and the 
devil, the priests prohibited the reading of the sacred Scriptures by the common peo- 
ple. But now the whole aspect of the case is changed. Catholics read the Bible with 
the same freedom as Protestants. There are now no prohibitory edicts debarring the peo- 
ple who adhere to that ancient faith from free access to the revelation of the will and law of 
the Almighty. In fact, the Catholic Bible is much larger than the Protestant Bible. It 
includes several books of prophecy, and historical sketches of society in ancient times, 
which are prohibited by the Protestants. Thus, it is a singular fact, that the Catholic 
believes more of the Bible than the Protestant does.” 


If Mr. Bennett can make Roman Catholics believe this, he will in- 
deed be doing them and the country some service. They might, in 


this respect at least, after a while, assert the rights of freemen, and 
show to the Pope, that, as citizens of the United States, they have the 
right to read what they please, and that they wi//—that here they owe 
no allegiance to any foreign prince, and have no fears of his empty 
thunders. But this he will not be able to effect. No Roman Catholic 
can be persuaded of the truth of the assertions contained in the part 
of the quotation we have italicized, because they know it is not cor- 
rect; and that knowledge is kept alive by their daily intercourse with 
their priests. And, really, Mr. Bennett ought to have known better 
himself. His ignorance on this subject is unaccountable: for we are 
sure he knows that the free use of the Bible is prohibited by a decree 
of the Council of Trent; and that there has been no competent au- 
thority since to annul that decree but the Pope; and, so far from exer- 
cising such power, it is well known that, in his last evangelical letters 
and bulls, he has urged the strict observance of those decrees. Mr, 
Bennett has never heard a Roman priest or bishop proclaim to his con- 
gregation that they are at liberty to “read the Bible with the same 
freedom that Protestants do.” This would indeed be a great reforma- 
tion—the most important object which Protestants desire to effect in 
that church. We say that such liberty has never been granted; for 
any priest — who should do so would put himself at once out 
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of the pale of the church; and such a thing could not be done in this 
country without public notoriety and tremendous effect. If Mr. Ben- 
nett has received his information from some priest or other person who 
really knows the truth, he has been duped. 

Mr. Bennett says, ‘‘There are now no prohibitory edicts,” &c. This 
is really a very strange assertion for one who professes a strong desire 
to enlighten the public mind. For our own part, we are unwilling to 
take the bare assertion of any man, in the very face of the:decrees of 
the church. We know there has been no council to annul those de- 
crees; and had there been a bull of the Pope to that effect, we think 
we should have heard of it. Will Mr. Bennett do us the favor to tell 
us when, and by whom, the edicts against the free reading of the Bible 
by all classes of persons were repealed? 

He says the Catholic Bible is much larger than the Protestant Bible. 
Yes, it is at least one hundred and forty- “live chapters larger. But why 
did he not tell his readers that all this addition forms no part of the 
Bible as acknowledged by the Jews, or those ancient Christians who 
first compiled the Scripture canon? That the most ancient and most 
learned of the fathers discarded all that the Council of Trent after- 
wards added to the Jewish Scriptures, is an undeniable fact; and Prot- 
estants, following their example, have also discarded it, and nothing 
more. 

Those books and chapters which make the Roman Catholic Bible 
larger than the Protestant, and which they claim as Jewish Scripture, 
were never acknowledged as such by the Jews themselves, and were 
rejected by the most ancient and most learned Christian writers—such 
as Melito, Origen, Eusebius, Africanus, Jerome, Rufinus, Chrysostom, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilocheus, Theodoret, Comas, Gregory the 
Great, &c. Had Mr. Bennett known this, he would not have made 
the remarks quoted above: not knowing it, with what propriety he 
could make a statement so contrary to the historical fact, just as if he 
knew it to be true, let him answer to his insulted readers. 

Instead of saying ‘‘the Catholic believes more of the Bible than the 
Protestant,” had he said, the Roman Catholic believes the Bible to be 
more than the Protestant does, he would have stated the simple fact. 
The truth is—and we challenge the Church of Rome to prove the con- 
trary—the Bible, as published by the Bible societies, is the whole and 
sole Bible—nothing else, nothing more, nothing less. She has but one 
contrary proof—her own bare assertion; which is no evidence. 
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PART OF THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TITUS CONSIDERED, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE SYSTEMS OF ROMAN- 
ISM AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 


( Continued.) 


CHAPTER Il, verses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


Tue Apostle, in the preceding chapter, had been characterizing, for 
the salutary admonition of Titus, certain wicked and faithless men, 
“defiled and unbelieving,’”’ and further denoted by their works in the 
16th verse of the 1st chapter. They were men ‘whose mouths must 
be stopped” by a truly religious instruction and holy conduct on the 
part of Christian pastors and people, and with respect to instruction 
more particularly by the former, to whom is intrusted, by way of em- 
inence, in a peculiar sense, the exposition of religious doctrine. They 
were ‘unruly and vain talkers and deceivers,’’ ‘‘who subverted whole 
houses, teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake.” 
They have their successors, in the form of pretended religious teachers, 
and philosophical preceptors, down even to the present day. There 
have been many of them in ages past, and they have been actuated 
by a strange zeal in support of their errors. But, although infesting 
society by their. false doctrine—being, while “they profess to know 
God, abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work repro- 
bate,’’—yet the bishop* of Crete was to shun their example. The 
words which he is enjoined to speak were not to be those of “unruly 
and vain talkers and deceivers,”’ whose falsehood would be finally dis- 
closed and tremendously judged by the Almighty; for he commands 
him: ‘ But speak thou the words which become sound doctrine, that 
the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, in love,t in 
patience,” &c.—addressing similar injunctions to the aged women, 
pointing out to the latter the character of the instruction which they 
should impart to the young women. The young men are appropriately 
and solemnly admonished. Titus himself is enjoined to show himself 
‘in all things a pattern of good works; to show ‘‘in doctrine uncor- 
ruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be condemned’’ 
by any reasonable argument; so that in his whole deportment and 





*I use this word in the Bible sense, and not to denote a grade in a hierarchy. 


t This word is here translated charity, but ought to be translated love, in this and 
several other passages of the New Testament where the word charity is used. 
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doctrine the opposers of Christianity then should have nothing really 
evil to allege against him. Such is the strain of the Apostle, and such 
his solemn exhortation’ and most serious charge, addressed to one 
whom he had commissioned to. preach the same gospel for which he 
was himself ‘‘an ambassador in bonds.”” The precepts which he thus 
enumerates and emphatically enforces, including others which follow, 
bear on their face very decided proof that they are part of that system 
which the Apostle calls ‘the glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
which was committed to my trust.”’ And immediately after this in- 
struction, thus excellent throughout, he declares that they emanate 
from the “grace of God that bringeth salvation, which hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that” (in conformity to the foregoing precepts) 
we should shun all ungodliness and wordly lusts, and, exemplifying 
them while we are upon earth, even in this narrow period of our ex- 
istence, ‘live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world.” 
It is a work not to be deferred, as though we could do it as well here- 
after; nor does he encourege us to hope that hereafter it can be done 
at all, if neglected now. 

We have a further proof, in this brief enumeration, that Christ hath 
taught and died to ‘‘redeem us from all iniquity, and to purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.’ For we may 
most safely challenge any one to point out a flaw in these precepts— 
to show a single erroneous or iniquitous precept among them. Where 
shall we lay our fingers upon one of them that varies from the most 
sublime conceptions of morality—from the most elevated ideas of 
God—from a purpose in Christ to redeem us from all iniquity? Among 
them all, and among all those contained in this epistle, and in the 
cognate pastoral instructions to Timothy, is there one to obey which 
would stain a man’s conscience, unfit him to perform any real duty of 
life, lower his character in the estimate of men capable of forming a 
proper judgment of character, or give him cause of apprehension 
when about to quit this mortal tenement and appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of God? I am of opinion that there are very few infidels 
who would deliberately affirm any one of these injunctions wrong, or 
injurious to the welfare of society—at least not in this age, although 
many infidels of past ages have dared to pronounce them such; and 
we have in the French revolution an example of a national legislature 
which went seriously and systematically to work to efface their very ex- 
istence from the earth. They denounced the idea of such precepts being 
conducive to the felicity of man. Indeed, they took away, as far as their 
power could extend, the basis on which obedience to them rests as a 
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rational service—the basis of immortality, and consequent accounta- 
bility,—and therefore expunged from their code every glorious hope of 
heaven and every fear of hell. On adverting to their method of pro- 
moting man’s perfectibility, and exalting his morals, we find such de- 
crees as these, which were passed in 1792: ‘‘There is nothing crimi- 
nal in the promiscuous commerce of the sexes ;” ‘‘ Death is an eternal 
sleep;” a law, also, granting divorce on the ground of mere incom- 
patibility of temper. The infidel, therefore, has frequently called in 
question the propriety of some of these excellent precepts, and regards 
others of them as of little orno moment. But that he is influenced 
by the course of his passions, and not by a pure, disinterested, and 
impartial reason, in this conduct, is palpably evident. In France, 
more than in any other country, have these infidel views taken root; 
and there, more than anywhere else, have they been theoretically, as 
well as practically, prevalent. ‘They are embraced by many meh and 
women of learning and talent; and the deplorable effects are exhibited 
in the disordered condition of society—in evils destructive of political 
welfare, as well as subversive of interests yet more important. We 
might instance a number of cases, and quote the foolish effusions of 
some of their writers on questions of religion and morals. But we 
must be very brief. We may instance in Madame George Laud, who, 
heir to an ample fortune, and married at an early age, forsook her hus- 
band, and ran off with a young and handsome poet—being entitled, 
according to the criminal theories of some of her philosophical coun- 
trymen, to be exempt from obligation to live with an ordinary mortal, 
and peculiarly privileged, because, in her and their estimation, ‘the 
sister of Byron by the grace of genius!’’ Oh, how painful is such de- 
lusion, and how sad will be the end! Mr. Walsh, a very competent 
observer, recently* furnishes us with another proof, in addition to many 
heretofore furnished by him, of the awful effects of the diffusion of 
these principles. Referring to the record of melancholy or criminal 
acts, he says: ‘‘ Another instance, (suicide,) exciting for the public, is 
that of one of the editors of La Revue Independunte. He visited me 
last winter, and struck me chiefly by the extreme habitual sadness and 
distress of his visage. The chronicle of the last three weeks teems 
with suicides, parricides, fratricides, ordinary murders, and heinous 
poisonings and assassinations. Rapacity and lubricity are the main 
causes. Every month the criminal record impresses me more and 





* National Intelligencer of December 11. 
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more with the social utility and the importance to individual welfare 
of connubial and sexual morals, and a religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, so much slighted in France.” 

But the insidious movements of a more wily foe make war upon 
these and most of the other leading principles of the gospel. It pro- 
ceeds by sapping and mining. Open infidelity is a desperate foe, 
whose ruined batteries furnish not a chance of making a breach in the 
walls, and, in its madness, rushes sword in hand to the attack, hoping 
to catch the sentinels asleep, and the warriors on the wall careless and 
relaxed in vigilance. Romanism has forces, has powerful batteries, in 
the worldliness of mankind, and the alluring influence of riches. It 
is to these it trusts, and plants its battaries with a combination of cun- 
ning and confidence. But disgraceful and utter defeat awaits both. 
We have already adverted to the moral code of infidelity; in some par- 
ticulafs, as opposed to the gospel. We shall now endeavor to show 
how the instructions and effects of Romanism are in utter repugnancy 
to the New Testament. Of course, in this article, we can touch but 
on some of the leading topics. 

1. In the celibacy of the clergy. This was not established in the 
papal church until the 10th century, and not universally then. The 
Apostle declares that ‘‘ marriage is honorable in a/J; but that whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.” The papal church declares 
that marriage is anti-christian and dishonorable in the clergy, and wor- 
thy of eternal damnation. The Apostle predicted the great apostacy 
in more passages than one, and expressly foretold that one part of its 
false teaching would be, “forbidding to marry.” The papacy adopts 
and teaches this tenet, and thus proves that it is the great apostacy 
predicted. In one of the passages on this subject, the Apostle thus 
expresses himself: ‘‘ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy, having 
their conscience seared as with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the truth.” * 
The papacy, and no ecclesiastical body but the papacy, of which his- 
tory furnishes knowledge, verifies these characteristics. Besides, if 
there were, the Apostle is speaking of those who put on the Christian 
name, but ‘depart from the faith.” It is notorious that Rome both 
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claims exclusively the Christian name and forbids her clergy to marry, 
and commands all her disciples periodically to abstain from meats. 

2. In auricular confession. Auricular confession in vain endeavors 
to shelter itself under a general injunction of the Apostle—‘ Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be 
healed.”” This is a command which certainly does not confine Chris- 
tians to confession to a priest; and yet it is the only text in the Bible 
which can be tortured to wear even a semblance of sustaining auricu- 
lar confession (i. e., secret confession) to a priest. Nor would it sus- 
tain open confession to a priest. It is general, and relates to one 
Christian as well as to another, and may be considered as referring 
chiefly to the acknowledgment of their sins which Christians make in 
a public profession of their faith, and their mutual prayers, in public 
and private, for forgiveness of their sins and acceptance with God 
threugh Christ. 

3. In transubstantiation, which teaches that the bread and wine ate, 
by consecration, changed, in the sacrament, into the whole body and 
blood, soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ. A certain Moham- 
medan was so struck with the absurdity of this tenet, that, returning 
from his travels, he averred that he had met with many foolish things 
in religious principles, but none so absurd as the Christians who taught 
men that they actually devoured their God. 

4. The infallibility of the church. It is true that, among Romanists, 
they declare that this infallibility exists—some say in a general coun- 
cil, others in the Pope, and others in both united; but, from the many 
errors in their decisions, my opinion, and that of multitudes of others, 
is, that it exists in neither. 

These are only a few specimens. The tendency of such principles 
as these—anti-scriptural and irrational as they most clearly are—is to 
make men entirely alien from true holiness, and to justify them in 
practices wholly at variance with sound principles of morality. Ex- 
perience evinces this in their effects in all papal countries. We find 
them the most difficult, by far, to govern, and the most remarkable for 
political commotion, private theft, robbery, assassination, and general 
licentiousness, of any countries bearing the name of Christian. They 
are also systematically intolerant; for there is not a nation in the world, 
except France, and one or two in South America, where the Catholic 
religion is predominant, that permits Protestant or any other public 
worship than the papal, the diffusion of scriptural knowledge, or the 
liberty of the press. Rome joins with Austria to suppress free discus- 
sion; and the police of both the one and the other are vigilant in 
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excluding American or English journals from free circulation. We 
find that they are governed by large standing armies, which, like the 
legions of Rome in the days of the Cesars, and for centuries after, are 
often in revolt, making and unmaking rulers, and changing from one 
bad government to another by scenes of atrocious violence. So utterly 
destitute is Rome, for purposes of good government, of the requisite 
moral power, in the countries of which she has almost exclusive pos- 
session, and in which she is fully enthroned in political power. Nor 
is this anything new in papal countries. I might make quotations 
from many authorities to show the state of morals in them, but shall, 
on this occasion, content myself with a brief quotation from Lahon- 
tan’s Voyages—a work published more than a hundred years ago. I 
extract from one of his letters, dated Saragossa, October_8, 1665. In 
the beginning of this letter, the writer says: ‘‘I have been three 
months in this good town of Saragossa.” * * * ‘In summer, they 
have no other diversion but walking. * * * In winter, they are 
entertained with plays, which the priests and friars frequent without 
any scruple.” Speaking of the women of Saragossa, he says: ‘‘ They 
are very much obliged to Theano, Pythagoras’s wife, for teaching them 
that their sex was born for no other end than for the agreeable trade of 
loving and being loved. This morality suits their complexion perfectly, 
and, accordingly, they practise it to a miracle: for, in the morning, 
they run to church, with intent to purchase hearts, rather than para- 
dise; and dinner is no sooner over than they go to visit their female 
friends, who render mutual services to one another, in the way of in- 
trigue, by favoring the entry of their lovers into one another’s houses, 
and that with a great deal of artifice and cunning. Contrivance is all 
in this country; for the virtue of the women consists in playing their 
cards dexterously — disguising the intrigue more than elsewhere. 
Their husbands are extremely shortsighted; and if their intrigues ob- 
tain but the least publicity, they run the risk of taking a journey to 
another world, unless they fly toa convent. It is not above a month 
and a half since I saw a girl stabbed by her own brother, at church, at 
the very foot of the altar, for having been engaged in an illicit corres- 
pondence. He had made a journey from Madrid on purpose to do 
this mighty exploit—for which he was punished with two months’ im- 
prisonment. 

‘There have not been above eighteen or twenty deliberate murders 
and assassinations committed since I came hither, by reason that the 
nights are as yet too short; but I am told that in winter there never 
passes a night without two or three such instances.” 
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On the licentiousness which the system encourages, and to which it 
ever will afford nourishment while it exists, we would not insist, were 
it not necessary warning and instruction. I shall touch the subject 
with all the delicacy consistent with the indispensable duty of expo- 
sing it. We have referred to Spain and France in proof: we may add 
Portugal, and other Catholic countries. The following is an extract 
from the same work:* ‘The king never tastes wine, and the persons 
of quality drink of it but very seldom—no more than the women. To 
fathom the reason of this abstinence. we must consider that Venus has 
such an interest in Portugal, that the force of her charms hath always 
kept Bacchus from any footing in this country. Here that goddess 
causes so much idolatry, that she seems to dispute with the true God 
for a right to the worship and adoration of the Portuguese—and that 
in the most sacred places; for the churches and processions make the 
common rendezvous where amorous assignations are made. It is there 
that the bandarros,t the women of pleasure, and ladies of intrigue, 
take their posts; for they never fail to assist at the festivals, that are 
celebrated at least three or four times a week—sometimes in one 
church, and sometimes in another. The swaggering adventurers have 
a wonderful talent of discovering their desires by one glance of the 
eye to the ladies, who return them an answer by the same signal; and 
this they call corresponding. This done, they have nothing to do but 
find out their houses, by following them foot per foot from the church 
door to their respective apartments. The conclusion of the intrigue 
lies in marching straight on to the corner of the street, without looking 
about, for fear the husband or rivals should make a discovery. At the 
end of the street, they have so much occasion for a large stock of pa- 
tience, that they must stand there two or three hours, till a servant 
maid comes, whom they must follow until she finds a convenient op- 
portunity of delivering her recado safely. The recado is a message or 
watchword in order to an interview.”’ 

I might go on and quote twenty times as much, to the same effect, 
respecting Italy, the very seat of the Romish church: and my quota- 
tions would be from authors of very different tenets and distinct na- 
tions. But let these suffice. Nor can it ever be expected to be other- 
wise: no reformation in this respect can be hoped for, while a priest- 
hood has sway in a community which is required to observe the law 





* Vol. 2, p. 202. 
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of celibacy. The plain doctrine of Scripture is, that God never au- 
thorized any body of men, so numerous as the priesthood of a nation, 
to expect that they would be preserved from sin, while adopting this 
law as their rule. And above all is it impossible, if the clergy be armed 
with such tremendous privileges and authority as are attributed to those 
of Rome. The power of absolution, indulgences, and infallibility, as they 
never werc committed, so they are wholly too great to be intrusted to so 
sinful and imperfect a being as man. They make a man tremble before 
a clergyman, or priest, believed to possess them, as he ought before God ; 
for they endow the priest with faculties that make him strictly the vice- 
gerent of God. A short extract from the author already quoted* will 
assign true reasons for the dangers and evils of which we speak, arising 
from celibacy and auricular confession. One of the speakers in his 
dialogues thus expresses himself, and has unquestionably hit the truth 
with the precision of an Indian’s bow: ‘Thou art sensible, my friend, 
that I speak justly upon the point, and that in France I have seen 
some of these black priests that would not hide their talent under their 
caps when they came into the company of women. Give me leave, 
my dear brother, to tell thee, once more, that it is impossible for these 
men to be without the conversation of women at a certain age—far 
less to be free from certain thoughts. As for that resistance and those 
vigorous efforts thou speakest of, that’s but a frivolous and poor plea, 
as well as their idle pretence of avoiding the temptation by being shut 
up in a convent. If convents are antidotes against temptation, why 
do you suffer the young priests and monks to confess maids and mar- 
ried women? Is that the way to avoid temptation; or is it not rather 
a plain contrivance for an opportunity? What man in the world can 
hear the disclosures—extending to ever. the secret thoughts and ac- 
tions—of the confessing ladies, without being morally vanquished, es- 
pecially if he be one of those who enjoy health, youth, and strength, 
who live without fatigue or working, and who use the most nourishing 
liquors and food, seasoned with I do not know how many drugs and 
spices?” 

‘*When the conduct of ecclesiastics is blackened with such vices, it 
raises an extreme scandal: the sacred word is polluted in their mouths, 
the laws of God are contemned, divine things are disrespected, the 
office of the ministry is debased, religion is trampled under foot, and 
the people in general, shaking off a regard to religion, give way to an 
uncontrolled licentiousness.”’ CHRYSOSTOM. 





*Vol. 2, pp. 116, 117. 
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LETTERS UPON PHYSICO-THEOLOGY, OR 
' NATURAL THEOLOGY; 


Demonstrating the being and attributes of the Deity by the works of his 
creation. 


BY PETER A. BROWNE, LL. D. 
Designed for the instruction of his grandchildren. 


‘‘How much wiser and how much better should we be, if out of everything that 
surrounds us we were to draw the high moral that is to be found in the works of God! 
Who would dare do wrong, if he saw the hand of God close to him in every event of 
existence ?”—James. 


LETTER IIl. 


OF THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 


In the two preceding letters, I considered, in the briefest possible 
manner consistent with perspicuity, the great power of God, as ex- 
hibited, first, by the extent of his kingdom, and, secondly, by the move- 
ments and discoveries of the heavenly orbs. I propose now, in the same 
brief manner, to speak of his oMNIPRESENCE, as if also is recorded in 
the Book or NATURE. And if we were astonished at his great power, 
we shall be no less so by his universal ubiquity ; for he not only rules 
over and governs his boundless kingdom, but, to all and every part of 
it, he is ever externally and essentially in actual existence. He fills 
all space with his divine presence, as fully as any one of us occupies 
the brief place on this earth in which we, for the time, are capable of 
being. 

What an astounding idea! The great and powerful Being who 
created this earth is ever personally present to every one of its hun- 
dreds of millions of inhabitants. Whether they are upon the land or 
upon the ocean, upon the continents or upon islands, in the valleys or 
upon the sides or tops of mountains, he is with them. Not only is he 
present all over this earth, but he dwells in the sun and in every planet 
that revolves around him, from his attendant, Mercury, to the distant 
Uranus, who moves in a circumference of more than one thousand 
millions of miles. 

Nor is his presence confined even there; for he lives, and moves, and 
dwells, in those remote regions where suns appear to us as mere points 
in the boundless expanse. 
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The position that the Deity is omnipresent appears, when stated for 
the first time, to be untenable. This is the reason: From our earliest 
childhood, we are accustomed to deal with bodies. These we perceive 
to have length, breadth, and thickness, and to be capable of occupying 
those parts only of space which are coextensive with their dimensions, 
but occupying those parts, for the time, to the exclusion of all other 
bodies. So, when we come to think of man, who is a being wherein 
are united body and spirit, all our notions of the former are the most 
prominent and vivid, while those of the latter are shadowy and obscure. 
It is no wonder, then, that when we are forming an idea of Gop, we 
should think of Aim as of a man, with a body and organs like one of 
our own species. Whereas, Gop is all spirit: for either he is body or 
spirit; and he cannot be body, for matter is the creature, but Gop is the 
Creator. Matter had a beginning, but Gon has been ever self-existent.* 
God cannot be matter; for matter can create neither itself nor other 
matter, but we perceive that it exists, and that therefore it must have 
been created. And if the Creator of matter cannot be matter, HE must 
be spirit. 

If, then, God is all spirit, he can have no dimensions, no form, and 
can be confined to no place; and therefore, if he exists at all, (which he 
certainly does, for the whole universe has been created by him,) he must 
exist everywhere. That Being who is not confined anywhere, must ne- 
cessarily exist everywhere : therefore, Gop is OMNIPRESENT. 

From all which, it would appear, that, while, on the one hand, there 
is no harm at all in our speaking of the Deity as if he had organs like one 
of us—using such expressions as, ‘‘the heavens being the work of his 
mighty hands,” or of ‘‘our being unable to elude the vigilance of his 
all-seeing eye,” &c.—yet, on the other hand, we must not allow 
this metaphorical mode of speaking to deprive us of comprehending 
the magnificent idea of his omnipreseNce.t How cheering to the 
virtuous to know that their heavenly father is ever actually present to 
protect them from harm! and how appalling to the vicious to know that 





*If God is omnipotent and omniscient, he must necessarily be self-existent ; for he 
who is the author of all beings must be equal to or greater than the power of all being, 
and therefore equal to the cause of all being,—and hence he must be self-existent. 


+ Locke remarks that “it looks like too much affectation wholly to lay by such ex- 
pressions. And philosophy itself, though it likes not a gaudy dress, yet, when it ap- 
pears in public, must have so much complacency as to be clothed in the ordinary fash- 
ion and language of the country, so far as it can consist with truth and perspicuity.”” 
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every evil action that they perform is done while he is there, witnessing 
their iniquity! Reflect upon this, my dear children, and endeavor to 
do what is pleasing in Ais sight. 

This is the third lesson written in the Book OF NATURE. 





MR. RATHBUN’S REPORT. 


REVIEW CONTINUED. 


WHEN we spoke of the injustice of Mr. Rathbun’s report and bill, 
we should have excepted one provision, to wit: that whenever any of- 
ficer referred to in the bill shall be dismissed, the reasons for such dis- 
missal shall be recorded. This is a wise and wholesome provision, and 
does Mr. Rathbun honor. Such a measure would be both just and 
salutary. The faithful and innocent officer would know where to meet 
his accuser, and how to shape his defence ; whilst the truly unworthy 
would reform his conduct, rather than incur so severe a penalty as the 
perpetual record of his disgrace. Neither do we see any reasonable ob- 
jection to the apportionment of the appointments according to the pop- 
ulation of the States, &c., if it apply to all the officers of the general 
goverment everywhere alike. But we think it would puzzle Mr Rath- 
bun, and a Philadelphia laywer to boot, to assign even a plausible rea- 
son for confining the provision to the offices in the city of Washington. 
We cannot imagine a motive for proposing such a thing. We cannot 
suppose it to be that which influences tyrants to oppress the weak and 
favor the powerful. Partial legislation, not unavoidable, is unjust, 
anti-democratic, and opposed to the spirit of the constitution. Let the 
apportionment apply to all federal offices—in the States and Territories 
as well as the city of Washington,—and there will be no reasonable 
ground for complaint. 

Mr. Rathbun says: ‘‘ Long periods of office-holding too often unfit a 
man for the ordinary pursuits of life.’ This, doubtless, is true. And is 
it not also the case with every other pursuit? After a long course of 
practice, docs not the lawyer ‘often become unfit for the ordinary pur- 
suits of life’’-—such as merchandising, farming, chopping, digging, and 
the like? Is it not the same with the physician, the mathematician, 
the manufacturer, the printer, the merchant, the farmer? ‘‘O yes!’ 
says Mr. Rathbun; “ but all these are filling their proper spheres, and 
the longer they continue to exercise their various callings, the more 
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perfect they become in them, and the more useful are they to society: 
a change of employment would, nine times in ten, be ruinous to them, 
while the community would lose their experience and skill during the 
whole period occupied in making themselves acquainted with other 
occupations.”’ 7 

We have you here. Just so it is with the public officers. Their 
business is a profession ; and it requires, ordinarily, as much time and pa- 
tient industry to gain a competent knowledge of it as any ofthe learned 
professions requires. The more experience public officers have, the 
more efficient they become, and of course are more valuable to the 
public. Nevertheless, you would turn them adrift with their helpless 
families, unfit as they are for other business, and deprive the public of 
the benefit of their skill and experience. 

“Tut! tut! I have not viewed the subject in this light at all,’”’ says 
Mr. R.; ‘‘you take a wrong view. Look again at my report. Do you 
see sadithling there, sir, about the pudlic interests? Not a word, sir. 
It is private interests I am treating of. The people—my constituents 
—want offices; and how can they be supplied, excepting by my 
scheme ?”’ 

Pray, sir, do all your constituents want public offices, and for periods 
of four and eight years? 

“By no means. My constituents are generally independent, and 
would not have office; but some desire it.”’ 

How many, do you think? 

‘«Perhaps a hundred.” 

Three thousand, at this rate, for the State. When do you calculate 
that they will be served round with places, taking their chances with 
all the rest ?—which, from all other States, at the same rate, would be 
about 20,000 more. And these, recollect, are to be supplied with 
places, to be vacated at the rate of 200 every four years, if there be 
800, as you say, in all the departments here—but which is too many, 
by about 300. And, supposing this to be carried into effect, how will 
the account stand? The public affairs of 25,000,000 of people must 
be deranged and impeded in their course, to gratify as many thousands; 
and they must never continue long enough to become valuable public 
officers, for we aver that no one can become perfect in the duties of 
some of the offices in four or even eight years. 

‘Poh! poh! I don’t acknowledge that doctrine. Look again at my 
report. There you will see what I say on this point. It is this: ‘ The 
service performed in u large majority of the offices is purely mechanical 
—easily performed by uny ordinary clerk.’ ” 
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Oh, Mr. Rathbun! Mr. Rathbun, oh! Excuse our candor; for we 
must say, in all seriousness, that by this remark you prove yourself to 
be totally ignorant of the business of the departments at the seat of 
government. 

‘‘What’s that you say, sir? Ignorant? J ignorant? I’ll have you 
to know, sir, I am a member of Congress. Ignorant, indeed! I will 
tell you, sir, for your satisfaction, that I have been in the departments, 
and seen the clerks at work. Ignorant, indeed!!” 

Pray, sir, how many bureaus did you visit? 

‘Well, I don’t remember exactly; but I suppose I have been in two 
or three.” 

And how long did you stay? 

‘‘Half an hour, perhaps.’ 

Of how many clerks did you examine the work? 

“Well, I cannot say that I examined the work of any one.” 

Did any one explain to you the whole routine of his business? 

“T cannot say that he did. I had not time to examine; I went on 
business. But I saw the clerks at work. One was writing in a book; 
another was filling up printed blanks; another was adding up columns 
of figures; another was examining volumes of books. All this, sir, 
was very simple, very easy—any one could do the same.” 

Mr. Rathbun, you are a lawyer.. Your clients have often stood by 
and observed you when you were writing a deed of conveyance, or a 
special plea. Now, sir, we take it on ourself to say, positively—for 
we have had experience in both kinds of business, and ‘ speak what 
we do know’’—that those men, from having seen you writing, left 
your office as well acquainted with the doctrine of contingent remain- 
ders as you were with the business of the clerks from having seen them 
at work in their rooms. There are men, sir, at the heads of some of 
the bureaus, who practised law many years before they came here. 
We appeal to them. We know they will bear us out in what we have 
said. There are physicians, also. They will tell you that a man can 
be a physician from seeing a doctor feel a patient’s pulse, as readily as 
one can understand the process of business in one of these depart- 
ments by merely looking on. No, sir; one can only be useful in these 
offices after a long course of instruction and experience. There are a 
few mere writers in the departments, we admit; but they are very 
few; the proportion is very small. 

‘*Would you make me out a natural fool, sir?”’ 

By no means. It does not follow that a man must be a fool because 
he is ignorant of what it is impossible for him to know. No man can 
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know anything of the business of the departments from observation 
alone. Some of the members of the present Congress once occupied 
the highest places in some of the departments. What do they say to 
your plan? We have not exchanged a word with them on the sub- 
ject; but, as they know the duties of the clerks, and the process of 
business, we feel the utmost assurance that they condemn everything 
in your plan which we condemn. 

We must pass on. 

“New men,” says Mr. Rathbun, ‘“ will see and point out ancient 
and gross abuses, and suggest the remedy.”’ 

Verily, this is wise! An apprentice can point out the errors and de- 
fects of an experienced machinist! A raw recruit can point out the 
mismanagement of the army, and suggest the remedy! 

He says: ‘‘ Under the present system, the time devoted to labor in 
the several departments, daily, is supposed to average much under five 
hours.” 

As far as our experience goes, the average is not less than six hours. 
We have known clerks to work ten hours daily for a considerable pe- 
riod. But few men can endure this kind of labor year after year. 
The ordinary six-hours confinement has killed many. It were better 
for the health to labor with the axe, the hoe, the plough, the saw, and 
the like, from sun to sun, than at the desk five hours. We would ask 
Mr. Rathbun how he would like to be confined at his desk in the 
House of Representatives four hours per day, consecutively, for six 
months only. We know clerks who have not been absent from their 
desks three weeks in seven years. Such close confinement has caused 
many sudden, as well as many lingering deaths among the clerks. 
Three or four gentlemen of our acquaintance have, while at the office, 
and just after leaving it, apparently in ordinary health, fallen, as by a 
stroke of lightning, to rise no more. And yet Mr. Rathbun would in- 
crease the labor, and reduce the pay. 

He contrasts the salaries here with those of public officers in the 
State of Ohio. -Why select that State? Was it because living is 
cheaper there than in any other part of the Union, while here it is at 
the highest rate, in order to make the contrast the more striking? We 
have boarded at an excellent hotel in a beautiful village in that State 
for $1 50 per week. We have seen pork sell there for $1 50 per 100 
Ibs.; sugar for 6 cents; and, in the Cincinnati market, a dozen fine fat 
chickens for 62; cents; turkeys, 25 cents each; corn at 10 cents per 
bushel; and flour at $3 per barrel. 

Mr. Rathbun thinks it outrageous that an ordinary clerk here should 
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receive more than the Governor of the great State of Ohio. In this, 
Mr R. seems to regard the dignity and elevation of the office as every- 
thing. He leaves out of view the facts, that the labor performed by 
this ordinary clerk in a year is, to speak within bounds, ¢en times as great 
in amount as that performed by the Governor of Ohio; that this ordinary 
clerk isa human being, requiring to be fed and clothed, and that, though 
an ordinary clerk, he may have an extraordinary appetite, sometimes 
extraordinarily excited by short meals and long fasting; that the Govy- 
ernor of Ohio is generally a wealthy man, and, not being required to 
reside at the seat of goverment, but allowed to live on his own estate, 
may save more money from his one thousand dollars than. even the 
heads of departments here can save from six thousand. 

The report says: ‘That a messenger about one of the departments 
should receive more for his services than the Secretary of State of that 
State for his, is unreasonable.” 

Mr. R. does not tell us what service is rendered by the Secretary of 
State of Ohio, how much of the year is occupied by his official duties, 
or anything else to show why it is unreasonable that the messenger 
should receive more than the secretary. Perhaps he takes the broad 
ground that one man’s time is as valuable as another’s—that all should 
be paid alike—and he takes the Ohio rates, being the lowest, as the 
standard. But then it would seem that, in such case, the number of 
days or hours employed should be equal. Carry out this, and how 
would Mr. R.’s own case stand? Why, verily, instead of eight dollars 
a day and forty cents a mile, and books to boot, he should have but 
two dollars a day—the per diem allowance of the members of the Ohio 
legislature. This he was careful to keep in the dark. And, really, 
we are unable to sée why it is not just as unreasonable that he should 
receive more than a member of the legislature of that State, as for a 
messenger here to receive more than the Secretary of State of that 
State. Or is the objection because he is a messenger? And, pray, 
who is a messenger? Is he not a man? Yes—and it would not be 
easy to find one who is not a respectable and worthy man. Being a 
man, he must eat. And is it unreasonable that he should be allowed 
to eat as much as the Ohio Secretary of State? But the Secretary can 
purchase in his market for one dollar, as much as would cost the mes- 
senger here three or four dollars; so that, in reality, although they re- 
ceive equal sums, that in Ohio is equal to three or four times the 
amount here. But Mr. Rathbun would not let the messenger receive 
an equal sum, because he is a messenger; and, of course, will only 
allow him i: eat about one-fourth or one-fifth as much as the other, 
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because he is a high dignitary. This is strange democracy, in our 
view. 

For ourselves, we have been in the habit of taking a different view 
of the subject. We regard the expense of living as the basis of all 
compensation for personal services. A regular graduation may be 
traced, in the ascending scale, from him who labors at the fountain of 
produce, where the price is lowest, to him who labors in the distant 
and populous city, where the price is highest. And the diversity of 
compensation in the same place is owing to the diversity of knowledge 
and experience which is brought into competition. And, although 
knowledge may sometimes take advantage of and practise extortion 
upon ignorance, it is, nevertheless, as justly entitled to compensation 
as manual labor is to its wages—and to a higher grade of compensa- 
tion, because the outlay in its acquirement has been 80 much greater 
than that in the acquirement of merely manual labor. The profes- 
sional man must make up for the time and money expended in his 
education, the years of mental labor and the sleepless nights he has 
passed in qualifying himself for his business, as well as for the inces- 
sant toil and perplexity and responsibility ever incident to his practice. 
It is the same with public officers. And the mechanic must make up 
for the years of his apprenticeship, his education, the tools of his trade, 
&c. But let any of these go from place to place, and we will see that 
the prices of their services change, to correspond with the expense of 
living. Such reasons, doubtless, have influenced our military depart- 
ment in establishing the rates of commutation of the expenses of army 
officers at the various posts. If Mr. Rathbun will inquire, he will find 
that Washington city forms one of the three highest in the United 
States; the other two are New York and New Orleans. Now, these 
latter are the places, and the only ones, that can with propriety be 
compared with this city, in respect of the expense of living; and, in- 
stead of selecting the salaries in the State of Ohio to contrast with 
those of the federal officers at the seat of government, Mr. Rathbun 
should have compared the salaries of federal officers in the cities of 
New Orleans and New York with those in Washington. 

We will now take our leave of Mr. Rathbun’s report. 

We have stated that he has erred in the number of the clerks. Ref- 
erence to the proper records will show that the number is about five 
hundred, instead of eight hundred. » 

We deny that the time devoted to labor in the departments will 
average less than five hours per day. 

We deny that the salaries here, compared with the amount of labor 
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performed and the expense of living, are higher than those of public 
officers in any part of the United States. 

We deny that ‘“‘the service performed in a large majority of the 
offices is purely mechanical.” We go farther, and affirm that a very 
small part of the service performed in any of the offices is purely me- 
chanical. 

Many do not know that the clerks are sworn officers, and that the 
responsibilities of many of them are very great; that the duties of 
many are of such a nature that others even in the same room fre- 
quently know very little about them; and that the public interests are 
as liable to suffer from ignorance as from the want of fidelity. 





OLD GOA AND ITS INQUISITION. 


The following account of Old Goa and its Inquisition is from ‘‘Around 
the World,”’ by Professor J. Henshaw Belcher—a work exceedingly 
interesting throughout, and which has acquired great celebrity with 
critics and travellers, but is not half as much read as it should be. 

The reader will be struck with the contrast which this sink of in- 
iquity presents with what it was even so late as the visit of the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan ; for he had good reason to believe there were then 
confined in the gloomy dungeons of the Inquisition a number of vic- 
tims of the monster INTOLERANCE. 


OLD GOA AND ITS INQUISITION. 
[From “ Around the World,” by Professor J. Henshaw Belcher. 


From this place we passed on over a more elevated road, through 
groves of cocoa, areka, and orange trees. Here was a cluster of mud and 
bamboo cabins, with the dung of cattle stuck about to dry for fuel; and 
there a row of low shops; and next the stately arch of a guarded pass, 
the stone buildings to which were once the palace of a viceroy, but 
now used as common barracks. Beyond this extended a broader road, 
over hill and dale, with several large old buildings, and the grand 
church of St. Jago, in a deep glen, close to the river. Thence we 
ascended far up to the commanding site of Old Goa, where once the 
court and grandeur of the eastern Portuguese were seated, with a reve- 
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nue surpassing that of the crown of Portugal itself. But where were 
the signs of that first and famous capital of European traders—which 
was once the abode of twenty thousand persons—where the secret 
wiles and bloody tortures of the eastern inquisition were perpetrated 
with impunity, and two thousand dependent priests supported under 
its shield ? 

Where should we look for 2 monument of the renowned Albu- 
querque, who first took and established this capital, and where it is 
said he died in disgrace ? 

We passed by one and another deserted church, overhung with the 
gray hairs of architecture, and surrounded by waste and overgrown 
glebes ; next a few broken enclosures of masonry, with niches for statu- 
ary; then the dingy walls of a few lonely mansions, standing like the 
half-fallen tablets of an old graveyard; and at last we arrived within a 
conspicuous area, where mouldering walls, and ruins on three sides ap- 
peared as if they had once formed the central square of the city. One 
pile of the ruins was designated as the site of the inquisition. This, 
unfortunately, we had not time to rummage over and examine 
for ourselves; but it is said: “‘The original structure was the se- 
raglio of a Mohammedan prince, and afterwards the palace of a 
viceroy : it was then converted into a popish place of torment; and now 
happily it is a desolation. The last auto-da-fe, or public execution of 
condemned victims here, took place in 1777. From this time until the 
holy office was abolished, by the interference of the British, in 1811, 
the bodies of the wretches who here perished, within the walls of the 
inquisition, either by direct violence, or under the torture, or from 
heart-breaking captivity, are said to have been thrown into a very deep 
tank, within the precincts of the dungeon quarters.” 

We turned to our guide and told him to lead us to the hotel and 
settlement. 

‘This be Old Goa,” he replied, ‘‘ what master come to see.”’ 

**What, this place!’’ we exclaimed; this is only an old owl roost; 
nobody lives here.” 

‘This be all, master,’ he said, “only padres and nuns, such as takes 
care of churches, lives in Old Goa.” 

There was one noble church, forming nearly the fourth side of the 
square, which stood entire and in good order. We were beside our 
horses, on the broad terrace fronting this church, when we heard the 
bells chiming over our heads. We felt assured there must be persons 
to'sound that formal call to prayers, if there were even none without 
to obey it. Our guide said that priests were living there who-were 
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very polite and kind, and would gladly entertain us if we needed any- 
thing to eat or to drink. We directed him to knock. The knocks 
seemed to be unheard, and our guide opened the divided little part of 
the massive, lofty, double doors. As we stood a moment, looking at 
one advancing from the far-off chancel, dimly seen in perspective, he 
appeared like a tiny boy; but when we met him, near the centre 
of the grand nave, he was larger than either of us. This person ap- 
peared to be an attendant, and at our request returned speedily to pro- 
cure water for us. 

Thus left alone for a while, we felt the awe of solitude peculiarly, 
as we gazed upon that grand shelter for thousands of the past, then 
nearly vacant forever. The high Gothic arches were spreading far 
above us, from their noble pillars, that stood like groves of lofty elms; 
and the faint chirp of a little bird heard among the capitals, as it flitted 
about, heightened the aspect of lonely grandeur. On either side of 
the capacious floor were chancels and altars, like separate chapels; and 
the main chancel of all, at the end, was a cathedral in itself, with 
gilded images and bas-reliefs fretting its walls, and niches for the saints, 
and bookstands for the members of the chapter, curiously supported by 
little cherubs, with their feet on writhing dragons, all in bronze. 

In a short time a corps of five or six priests were seen approaching 
us. They were ignorant of English, but through a mixture of Latin, 
French, and Portuguese, they made us understand that we were most 
welcome to their hospitalities; that few strangers visited them; that 
the archbishop, who was within, would rejoice to see us; and they 
should at least expect us to partake of their frugal fare at dinner. We 
were obliged to declint these civilities, although it might have gratified 
us much to visit his Holiness, and to taste his frugal fare, which, from 
other experience, we could not doubt would be exceedingly palatable. 

We learned that there were five other churches standing and occu- 
pied in Old Goa, besides a convent. There were, within a short dis- 
tance, the churches of St. Jago, St. Anna, St. Francis, St. Augustine, 
and a Misericordia. It was the St. Auguste church in which we 
stood, that is said to be the best specimen of architecture in the East. 
It was built in 1540, or nearly three centuries ago, even before the pil- 
grim fathers settled the Bay State of New England, or the heroic Cap- 
tain Smith dared the prowess of Powhatan in the Old Dominion. 
There were in that church alone thirty-three officiates—five dignitates, 
ten canonici, four semi-canonici, twelve capellarie, and two others. 
In the other churches there were about sixteen in each—enough,. with 
their attendants, to exceed a hundred,—which, with the inmates of St. 
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Magdalena convent, compose the entire inhabitants of this once popu- 
lous city. 





We republish the following at the request of the author of the arti- 
cle in our January number on the subject of ‘‘Persico’s Indian Fe- 
male Statue.” 


[From the National Intelligencer of December 6, 1844.] 
AN APPEAL. 
Fair Daughters of America in these United States! 


Permit a stranger but lately arrived in your country, and introduced 
at Washington, the capital of your far-famed Republic, to address you 
upon a subject of deep-felt concern to herself and of no small interest 
to you. As a stranger, then, and thus circumstanced, may I not justly 
ask a kind hearing and an enlightened judgment of my case? 

But you will ask, and rightly too, who I am, and why I make this 
appeal. 

Daughters of America, I am as it were your elder sister, the repre- 
sentative of a noble race. My fathers were the Red men, once the sole 
possessors of the soil; of spirit brave and lofty like the eagle. They 
roamed at will the forest wide, free as the bird8 of the air, and swift 
were they in the chase as the mountain deer. But now where are 
they? Dispersed and gone, and their glory departed. And I am here 
amongst you, in feminine form and grace, to personate their genius, 
spirit, character, and race. 

Taken from the forests of my native wilds, in a foreign land have I 
been moulded, fashioned—tutored by hands of strangers, sons of an- 
other race, disciples of another school, accustomed to other manners, 
trained with other tastes, (and hence the mixed style of specch, my 
own and a foreign, in which I now address you.) Me, a native of yon 
forest wild, have these sons of another clime, most skillful chiefs of art 
and fashion of their own—me have they moulded to their taste in out- 
ward form, color, and scant drapery, and brought me hither thus em- 
bodied to my own America, and introduced me to your now great na- 
tion, and in company with most august personages—men of bold spirit 
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and mighty deeds and ever-living fame, and full-clad in gorgeous robes, 
meet for their name and nation. ButI, alas! though of the more timid 
and softer sex, and justly acting with my native curiosity, yet modest 
timidity, am placed before your eyes—how? Also appropriately clad ? 
No; but disrobed and almost naked. This is the cause of my com- 
plaint. At this my spirit grieves, and mourns, and weeps; though 
this marble form and the cold world’s unfeeling fashion will not let me 
show it. Could this form blush, or did my master’s will and art per- 
mit it, I should, till my whole frame were of the rose’s deepest crim- 
son, my native hue, at this exposure: such is the instinct of my sex 
and race, when not perverted. Could my limbs, unrestrained, perform 
their office, shrink away I should, and hide myself from all human 
gaze, until they would clothe me with at least some slight kirtle, or my 
own broad wampum belt and modestly-adjusted mantle. 

Daughters of America, whose cheeks would burn with shame, and 
who would shrink as from death’s touch from such exposure, upon you 
I call to arise and come to my help, and rescue me from this exposed 
condition—from the broad gaze, the bold, rude stare, and not unfre- 
quently insulting look, now cast upon me. 

And is this of small concern to you? Does it bode no ill to your 
own sex and nation? Has it not a wide perverting influence? Is this 
the fruit of your boasted improved civilized estate? Are the comely 
decencies of life thus to be outraged; the sensibility, the shrinking 
feminine modesty, that great charm in the character of our sex among 
all people, to be thus violated—andin me? Did ever my native tribes, 
in any customs, in even their rudest state, permit such exposure of 
female form to public view? 

It is not of rare beauty, or elegance of form or limb, or of exquisite 
expression, that I complain, (this would not be of female nature,) nor 
particularly of the pale color which my masters over the great waters 
have given me; but my spirit moans and grieves in untold anguish at 
my unmeet, shameless, debasing exposure. 

But, further still, fair daughters of the land, whose limbs are care- 
fully and delicately shielded from the blanching cold and heat, behold 
me here, all unprotected, exposed to the open heavens, to the broad 
glare of the summer’s scorching sun, and drenching rains, and to the 
winter’s ice and snows, and chilling blasts and piercing winds. Have 
pity, then, O have pity on me!—send me, bring me, ibe me, some 
meet covering to protect me. 

Maidens of this Republic, awake the pure, gallant feelings of your 
admirers or lovers. Mothers, call forth the noble, generous spirit of 
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your husbands, your sons. And, ye Jegislators of this civilized, 
Christian land, upon you I call for some act, some provision for my 
relief. 

Sons, Daughters, Rulers of Columbia, gloriously named from him by 
whose side I stund, I appeal to you; I appeal to all: hear my spirit’s 
cry; answer my piteous call; make me not the continued monument, 
the innocent, unwilling cause, of the chaste one’s blush and the base 
libertine’s jest: but shield me from immodest gaze, cover me with 
some chaste robe, and give me some meet protection from the sun and 
blasts of this northern clime. 

[ The Female Statue, representing her sex of 
the American Indian race, ia front of the 
Capitol, Washington.] 

—~, 1844. 


We have received an interesting communication from our friend 
‘‘H. B.,” on the subject of ‘The Idolatry of Rome,” which shall 


have a place in our next. 





ERRATUM. 


They who wish to preserve this work are requested to turn to page 
$45, vol. I, and, in the 6th line from the top, instead of “ futurity,”’ 
read fatuity. Justice to the author of the article requires this notice 


and correction. 





